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call for a psychological interpretation either of literary passages or of 
concrete experiences and situations. 

The book's point of view is both structural and functional, with the 
emphasis on the former. Purpose, need, and interest are frequently em- 
ployed categories ; but the author's neglect of the biological point of view 
involves a limitation in explanation by purpose. A sharp distinction is 
made between the psychological and the physical or physiological. The 
attempt is made to exclude all but psychical phenomena and conditions; 
but at some points it becomes impossible not to dwell upon physical or 
physiological conditions or concomitants, as in the cases of sensation, 
feeling, emotion, and will. 

The principal terms are given rather clear-cut interpretation in the 
body of the text; their various meanings in psychology and common life 
are distinguished. Further, the author is careful to point out the rela- 
tions (of likeness and difference, or of causal connection) that maintain 
between the various types of mental phenomena studied. A good deal of 
precision in the organization of the material is evident. In these and 
other ways the student's probable difficulties are kept in mind and at- 
tempt is made to guard him from error. 

Comparatively speaking, however, this primer is a bare outline; its 
illustrations, while timely and clear, are too few; and it must be often 
hard for any beginning student to understand — witness much of the sub- 
ject of cognition, particularly ideation and pp. 33-35 on perception. It 
is packed full of boiled-down material; it contains, perhaps, more dis- 
tinctions than are needed; but it wants expansion and variety of illustra- 
tion. I have just called it a " bare outline." To one who knows some 
psychology it might be rich in suggestion as well as compelling in its 
organization of material, but many a novice will find it formal and 
dreary. 

When we consider under what conditions students really find an 
outline or syllabus prepared by their teacher useful, it is evident that this 
depends upon (a) the nature of the outline, (b) whether it is used before 
or after the class exercise mainly, and (c) whether or not it is supple- 
mented by concrete collateral reading. The text here discussed would 
seem to be best adapted for use as a summary statement of data and views 
previously collected, and already presented and discussed in the class- 
room. It presupposes plenty of strong oral teaching as well as collateral 
readings. In this connection the references, at each chapter's close, to 
James, Stout, and Ward will be of use; for if these sources are few and 
lacking in great variety, they are yet relevant to the point of view and 
scope of the primer. E. L. Norton. 

University of Illinois. 

Die Moralphilosophie von Tetens. Zugleich eine Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Ethik. Max Schinz. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Pp. vi + 152. 
Dr. Schinz believes that posterity will give Tetens a place among the 
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greatest moral philosophers. The worth of his ethical system has not 
been recognized as yet, partly because it was left in scattered and frag- 
mentary form, and partly because it was overshadowed by the great work 
of Kant appearing soon after. The author of the present essay aims to 
remove the first hindrance by presenting Tetens's moral philosophy in its 
systematic entirety. In the first part of the book the psychological basis 
of the theory is given in detail; in the second the doctrine of moral 
values is explained. As Storring proves that Tetens's epistemology is a 
synthesis of Hume and Leibniz, so our author shows that his moral 
philosophy is a union of certain tendencies in English ethics with the 
rationalistic principles of Leibniz. Two grades of virtue are distin- 
guished. The higher, which has absolute value, consists of complete 
self-mastery. It is the essence and perfection of virtue. In it the will 
rises supreme over all desires and emotions, and subordinates them to its 
rule of duty. In this ideal of absolute virtue we detect the influence of 
the Leibnizian philosophy. All absolute worth in man is a quality of 
soul because soul alone in human nature has incorporeal unity and thus 
is truly real. Hence the greater the strength and spontaneity of soul in 
man, the greater his reality. That faculty in the soul which possesses 
most spontaneity, viz., the will, has greatest worth and hence in its 
perfect freedom lies absolute virtue. The lower form of virtue, which 
has only relative value, is that of kindness of disposition. Here the 
desires and impulses are of such a nature and so adjusted that the 
conduct of the individual tends to increase his own happiness and that 
of his fellow-men. In this disposition the feeling of sympathy is the 
controlling factor. In his emphasis upon the principle of sympathy and 
his account of its development Tetens shows the influence of Hume and 
English ethics. 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Fobest College. 

La logique et Vintuition en mathematiques. E. Borel. Revue de meta- 

physique et de morale, May, 1907. Pp. 273-283. 

The author seeks an appropriate view of invention and discovery in 
mathematics, and aims to assign to this phase of mathematics its proper 
place in teaching the subject. 

The importance of a knowledge of the principles of mathematics in 
the development and progress of the science proper has been grossly 
exaggerated. This exaggeration results in an erroneous impression upon 
some students that the whole realm of mathematics is controlled by 
deductive logic. The contention of the author is that the peculiar func- 
tion of mathematics consists in the invention and discovery of analytic 
facts and the laws which govern their relationships. Tor such discovery 
Borel finds that the knowledge of the principles is not essential. 

The material for the science of mathematics is derived from logic in 
quite the same way that the physicist obtains his objects of inquiry from 
nature. Logic gives to mathematics a great number of formulas and 



